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SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


AN    ORATION. 


It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  that,  when 
about  to  engage  in  his  Persian  expedition,  he  proceeded, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  consult  the  great  ora- 
cle of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  in  relation  to  his  enterprise. 
Approaching  the  Pythia  on  one  of  those  days  which 
were  considered  inauspicious,  she  stubbornly  refused 
to  ascend  the  tripod.  But  the  future  conqueror  of  na- 
tions, who  had  already  shown  himself  a  master  among 
men,  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  a  woman,  though  in  the 
service  of  a  God !  Grasping  her  by  the  wrist,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  compel  her  acquiescence.  Forced,  at  length, 
to  yield,  and  about  to  ascend  the  mystic  eminence,  she 
exclaimed,  under  the  coercive  impulse  w^hich  the  de- 
cision of  his  mind  had  imparted  to  her  own, — "My 
son!  thou  art  irresistible!" — The  moment  she  had  so 
spoken,  he  released  her  from  his  grasp.  He  forbore 
to  urge  her  farther  compliance  with  his  will.  The 
exclamation  which  she  had  so  imwittingly  uttered, 
Tinder  his  impetuous  urgency,  was  sufficiently  favor- 
able, as  an  augury,  for  all  his  purposes.  None  more 
auspicious  could  be  hoped  from  the  oracle.  None 
more  imposing,  or  satisfactory,  could  be  imparted  to 
his  troops.  It  was  in  regard  to  their  wishes,  and  their 
faith,  and  not  his  own,  that  the  answer  of  the  Delphian 
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God  was  important  to  his  enterprise.  He,  himself, 
was  superior  to  the  superstition.  His  faith  was  in  his 
own  mission, — and  that  asked  for  no  voice  more  pro- 
found, or  more  encouraging,  than  that  which  spoke  to 
him,  hourly,  from  the  depths  of  his  own  soul.  The 
Divinity  was  there, — enshrined  among  the  most  unerr- 
ing instincts ;  and  doubly  strong,  in  a  conviction  and  a 
will,  which  needed  nothing  but  obedience  from  without, 
to  the  mighty  purpose  which  was  struggling  for  accom- 
plishment within. 

In  this  anecdote,  which  the  historians  have  deemed 
it  important  to  preserve,  we  may  discern  a  moral  of 
the  deepest  significance; — one  of  those  electric  inci- 
dents, in  which,  through  the  medium  of  an  individual 
genius,  the  great  mother-heart  of  humanity,  speaks  to 
her  remotest  dependencies.  From  this  we  may  learn 
that  he  who  seeks  for  the  favorable  auguries  of  for- 
tune, must  always  bring  to  her  altars  a  decision  of  his 
own.  To  do  this,  he  must  first  be  thoroughly  persua- 
ded of  his  own  mission — its  sure  necessity,  and  the 
vital  importance,  to  his  own  happiness,  of  all  its  issues. 
He  must  be  prepared,  accordingly,  ere  he  consults  the 
oracle,  to  determine,  for  himself,  what  shall  be  the 
character  of  its  response.  He  must  resolve  to  compel 
that  answer,  only,  which  shall  best  correspond  with 
his  already  adopted  purpose.  He  must  be  resolute  in 
this  purpose,  as  in  the  maintenance  of  a  faith;  and  it 
must  be  his  own  superior  will  which  the  Priestess 
shall  afiirm,  and  not  the  vague  responses  of  that  invisi- 
ble Deity,  who  has  never  yet  been  known  to  yield 
himself  favorably  to  the  petition  which  is  urged  by  a 
soul,  feeble  and  irresolute,  doubtful  of  its  desire,  and 
indecisive  in  its  aim.  Faith  and  Will  are  the  two 
great  essential  agencies  which  must  urge  the  prayer 
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for  that  favoring  countenance  of  the  Divinity,  without 
which  there  is  seldom  hope  of  conquest! 

And  why,  above  all,  and  necessary  to  all,  should 
faith  and  will  be  thus  important  to  achievement? — 
"Faith!"  exclaims  the  sceptic,  with  the  habitual  sneer 
of  all  his  tribe — "would  you  bring  us  back,  in  this 
enlightened  century,  to'  the  ancient  superstitions  which 
it  has  been  our  pride  to  overthrow?" — "Will!"  demands 
the  mere  moral  doctrinaire,  with  his  eternal  monotone, — 
"would  you  impress,  with  the  aspect  of  a  passion,  the 
principles  of  a  philosophy?"  And  each  petty  pleader, 
rising  in  his  place,  and  trembling  for  his  little  system, 
insists  upon  the  recognition  of  certain  special  laws — 
such  as  furnish  sufficient  barriers  for  himself — nar- 
row bounds  in  reasoning,  by  which  the  nature  that 
we  are,  and  the  nature  that  we  enjoy,  are  limited, 
to  the  appreciation  only  of  the  simplest  sight  and  touch! 
But  Faith  and  Will,  if  not  in  themselves  virtues,  are 
essential  to  the  action  of  all  the  virtues.  They  constitute 
those  qualities  upon  which,  alone,  depends  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  They  perfect  all  other  endowments. 
They  are  the  sources  of  all  that  is  sincere  and  earnest 
in  the  soul  of  man,  and  make  him  the  courao-eous  and 
hearty  exponent  of  his  own  resources.  In  this  respect 
they  are  of  the  last  importance  to  the  race.  This  very 
exposition  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  mankind.  Educa- 
tion ministers  to  this  object  only,  and  self-development, 
which  is  the  inevitable  master  of  progress,  is  only 
another  name  for  duty  and  religion ! 

The  faith  upon  which  we  insist,  is  not  a  system !  It 
has  not  needed  the  protracted  progress  of  the  centuries 
to  ripen.  Its  laws  were  as  well — perhaps  even  more 
readily  recognized  and  understood — at  the  commence- 
ment of  society  than  now,  when  the  social  man  con- 
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gratulates  himself  on  the  attainment  of  his  highest 
standards.  The  faith  which  we  labor  to  enforce,  is  the 
creature  of  our  inner  and  most  sacred  necessities.  It 
comes  from  the  first  best  convictions  of  the  personal 
nature !  It  is  special  in  every  human  heart.  It  is  that 
faith  which  recognizes  a  peculiar  destiny  and  duty  for 
every  individual, — which  makes  him  an  individual,  and 
lifts  him  with  the  assurance,  that  the  Creator,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  breath  that  fills  his  nostrils,  has 
had  a  special  purpose  in  his  creation — having  endowed 
him  with  certain  faculties  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which 
he  is  fitted  for  a  social  and  moral  performance  more 
or  less  distinct  from  that  of  hi^  neighbor, — of  difficul- 
ties more  or  less  arduous, — of  distinctions  more  or  less 
high; — but  which  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  the  eva- 
sion of  which  constitutes  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
defiance  to  the  will  of  God!  These  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  declare  an  individual  endowment,  the 
properties  of  which,  of  themselves,  determine  the  em- 
ployment which  the  possessor  is  decreed  to  seek. 
These  qualities  are  as  certainly  individual,  in  his  mind, 
as  are  the  features  of  his  face  and  person,  by  which 
his  identity  is  established.  They  distinguish  him  by 
a  thousand  respects  from  his  fellow,  with  whom,  for 
the  common  purposes  of  society  and  race,  he  is  never- 
theless allied  by  blood,  condition  and  various  necessi- 
ties. This  individuality,  in  the  man,  is  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing trait  which  separates  him  from  all  other 
animals.  It  implies,  with  a  higher  character,  higher 
responsibilities.  Individuality,  in  fact,  is  a  trust.  It 
is  the  peculiar  property  which  constitutes  the  moral 
capital  of  the  man,  upon  which  returns  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Creator!  It  matters  not  the  inequahty 
of  this   distribution,  or  the   variety  and  discrepancy 
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of  these  gifts ; — that  to  one  is  given  moderately,  and 
to    another   in    abundance; — that  to   one  is    assigned 
the   foundation  or  the   conquest   of  the   mighty   em- 
pire,— while   another,  as    a   menial,  still   marches  in 
his  train  unpanoplied.     This  inequality  of  allotment 
is  not  a  subject  of  repining.     As  well  might  the  little 
bee-bird  complain  of  the  superior  wing  of  the  eagle. 
It  is  in  the  bounty  of  God  that  each  receives  his  gift; 
and  the  very  fact  that  we  repine  at  the  insignificance 
of  the  endowment,  only  proves  how  greatly  it  is  be- 
yond our  desert.      If   the  allotment  be   inferior,   the 
exaction  of  performance  is  humble  also.     Though  we 
all  work  in  a  common  service  and  to  a  common  end, 
the  gradual  advance  and  elevation  of  the  race,  we  yet 
work,  each  of  us,  in  obedience  to   our  severalty  of 
endowment.     The  accountability  is  thus  several  also; 
and,  in  its  recognition,  we  have  before  us  the  whole 
extent  of  human  obligation.     The  great  duty  of  the 
individual,   then,  is  the  adequate  development  of  his 
endowments  — their  early  exercise  and  becoming  em- 
ployment;— their  daily  improvement  and  advance; — 
and,  so  far  as  our  limited  standards  will  allow,  their 
ultimate  perfection,  in  correspondence  with  the  daily 
growth  of  a  moral  and  social  progress  among  one's 
people,  to  which  a  noble  faith  beholds  no  limits, — those 
only  excepted,  which  bring  us,  humbly,  but  worthily, 
into  the  awful  presence  of  God  himself! 

With  this  conviction  of  individual  endowment,  and 
individual  obligation,  the  mind  sensibly  rises  to  a  glo- 
rious consciousness.  This,  alone,  is  manhood.  Hu- 
manity is  thus  received  into  the  confidence  of  Deity; 
and   man  is  thus  made  to  co-operate   with   God,   in 

working  out  the  grand  scheme  of  indefinite  progress, 
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which  constitutes  the  eternal  life  of  nature.  It  was 
to  elevate  man  to  this  consciousness,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  his  share  in  this  performance,  that  we  owe  the 
Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ!  His  mission  tausfht 
this  individuality  by  his  recognition  of  the  personaL 
gifts  of  the  man,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  hostile  in- 
fluences of  a  convention  which  had  only  toiled  for  their 
degradation.  He  overthrew  the  authority  of  sects  and 
parties.  He  raised  the  individual  man  into  position 
and  consequence.  He  was  no  longer  the  mere  con- 
stituent of  a  mass,  subject  to  an  hereditary  priesthood. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  power  and  a  trust, — and  taught 
to  transfer  his  examination,  from  the  world  without,  to 
the  more  populous  world  within  himself.  The  gift  of 
individuality  was  the  necessary  fruit  of  his  immorta- 
lity. Secure  of  this,  by  the  passion  and  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour,  it  became  the  delight,  as  well  as  the 
destiny  of  the  man,  to  exercise  his  endowments,  not 
only  according  to  the  decree,  but  under  the  immediate 
cognizance  of  God.  His  accountability  was  thus  ren- 
dered direct  to  heaven;  and,  with  the  newborn  convic- 
tion of  his  allotment,  as  an  individual  man,  was  born 
the  uplooking  consciousness  of  a  soul,  assured,  at  once, 
of  wings  and  eternal  employment.  It  mattered  not 
how  humble  were  the  appointments  of  this  soul ! — It 
was  still  a  soul,  working  according  to  its  vocation,  and 
in  the  sight  of  its  Creator!  It  mattered  not  that  the 
man  should  work  as  the  fisherman; — It  mattered  not 
his  poverty  and  lowliness.  These  neither  elevated  nor 
depressed  him  in  his  relations  with  the  future ; — those 
relations  depending,  not  upon  the  degree  of  trust  which 
had  been  assigned  him,  but  upon  the  degree  of  obedi- 
ence which  he  had  yielded  to  the  great  task-master  in 
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the  prosecution  of  his  tasks.  It  was  of  importance  only 
that  he  should  labor,  as  a  man,  and  according  to  his  origi- 
nal endowment.  He  had  his  commission  like  the  rest. 
He  had  a  trust  assigned  him,  and  a  talent, — not  for 
safekeeping  only,  but  for  service.  How  had  he  used 
his  commission, — ^how  executed  his  trust, — to  what 
profit  employed  his  talent?  These  were  the  questions. 
Obedience  to  the  law — a  perfect  recognition  of  the  will 
of  God,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  commis- 
sion,— this  was  the  only  vital  necessity.  It  was  not 
important,  the  order  in  which  the  man  stood  among 
his  fellows.  All  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  claimants  for  his  care,  his  protection  and  his  justice. 
Not  equal,  mark  you,  as  claimants  for  his  favors  and 
distinctions ; — only  for  his  mercy,  his  bounty,  his  jus- 
tice;— claimants,  too,  for  these,  only  on  the  score  of 
his  proper  ability  to  present  a  true  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  exercised  the  trusts  confided  to 
him.  The  question  was  as  to  their  employment, — and 
this  question  was  simply  essential  to  man  himself, — 
by  which  his  fitness  for  future  and  nobler  uses  might 
be  determined.  It  was  not  important  to  the  resources, 
or  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  creature  of  his  hands 
should  realize  profit  or  renown  from  his  earthly  pos- 
sessions— that  he  should  triumph,  by  means  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  over  Sin  and  Death,  or 
succumb  miserably  to  the  mortal  and  inferior  destiny 
which  followed  the  lamentable  fall  and  failure  of  the 
first  created  man.  As  he  might  receive  the  service  of 
the  one,  without  any  increase  of  his  own  glory, — so, 
equally,  might  he  suffer  the  loss  of  the  other  without 
the  slightest  disparagement  of  his  possessions,  or  the 
diminution,  in  the  smallest  degree,  of  his  own  ineffable 
attributes  of  majesty  and  might. 
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-"God  doth  not  need 


Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts :  Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.    His  state 
Is  kingly  : — thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; — 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand,  and  wait." 

The  toils  of  man,  therefore,  are  taken  in  his  own 
behalf  The  struggle,  then,  is  simply  to  realize  his 
own  possessions.  To  appreciate  the  single  obligation 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  is  to  cover  the  whole 
question;  and  the  will  of  God  requires  only  that  we 
should  put  to  jnst  exercise,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  no  matter  what  their  character,  with  which 
he  has  endowed  us.  The  first  question,  accordingly, 
which  the  individual  must  address  to  himself  is  one  of 
self-examination.  "What  am  I" — he  asks,  at  once,  of 
the  Deity  above  him,  and  the  Deity  within.  "What 
am  I,  and  what  am  I  good  for?  What  is  the  duty 
before  me,  and  how  shall  I  execute  my  trusts?  I  am 
a  man  or  I  am  nothing.  As  a  man,  the  vast  tracts  of 
immortality  He  spread  before  me.  There,  in  the  future, 
I  behold  a  realm  of  never-failing  fertility.  There,  I 
inherit  a  life  of  never-ceasing  employment.  If  I  con- 
quer here,  I  rise  to  other  conquests  hereafter;  and  the 
Genius  with  which  I  am  endowed,  having  wrought 
profitably  witli  inferior  materials, — and  possibly  with- 
out seeming  to  realize  them, — shall,  in  another,  and 
more  permanent  condition,  be  permitted  to  consummate 
all  its  own  designs."  To  the  noble  ambition  what 
more  grateful  or  glorious  assurance! — an  assurance 
which  warms  us  to  action,  and  consoles  us  in  defeat. 
As,  doubtless,  the  most  humbling  terror  which  afliicts 
the  heart  of  the  ambitious  man,  on  the  bed  of  death, 
is  that  which  reminds  him  of  so  many  proper  perform- 
ances left  undone — hopes  baffled — schemes  unrealized, 
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and  great  conceptions  cut  short  in  their  birth  by  failing 
days  and  other  impediments ; — so  is  it  equally  certain 
that  no  consciousness,  short  of  that  conviction  of  indi- 
vidual trust  and   immortality  which  we   owe  to   the 
mission  of  the  Saviour,  could  possibly  console  us  in 
that  moment  of  self-examination  against  its  misgivings 
and  self-reproach.     But  with  the  consciousness  of  noble 
and  sincere  effort,  unremitted  industry  and  eager  zeal, 
the  soul  of  the  man  refills  with  hope,  and  passes  with 
confidence  to  the  abodes  of  the   future.     He  has  an 
ample  guaranty  in  his  faith  and  will — in  his  persuasion 
of  his  own  mission — in  his  conviction  that  he  has  toiled 
honestly,  if  fruitlessly,  in  its  accomplishment.     Gener- 
ations may  perish,  but  he   shall  survive  them; — the 
world  may  tumble  into  ruins'  but  he  shall  exult  above 
the  wreck !     There  is  but  one  great  duty  to  be  done, 
and  this  security  is  certain.     To  conquer,  he  has  only 
to  obey.     He  has  but  to  he  himself,  and  to  unfold  him- 
self, and  he  clothes  his  faith  with  wings,  and  he  crowns 
his  will  with  a  sceptre  ! 

Is  there  anything  extravagant  in  this  ambition,  to 
him  who  remembers  the  position  of  the  race  at  its  first 
creation?  Man,  then,  was  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  And,  in  what,  according  to  all  reasonable 
probability,  did  the  superior  elevation  of  the  angelic 
nature  consist?  In  superior  intellectual  endowment; — 
in  the  constant  development  of  faculty ; — in  offices  and 
usefulness,  far  beyond  those  of  any  other  organized 
being,  approaching,  however  faintly,  in  their  character, 
the  ineffable  attributes  of  Deity  himself  The  task 
before  the  race,  is  the  restoration  of  its  standards  to 
the  beautiful  ideal  of  its  original.  The  task  before 
the  individual,  is  to  make  his  contribution,  in  his  place, 
towards  the  common  action.     To  each  is  an  allotted 
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duty,  and  we  are  not  to  doubt  that  the  Deity  has  ac- 
corded to  us  all  the  faculties  necessary  for  prosecuting, 
to  the  utmost,  our  portion  of  the  work.  We  have  but 
to  develope  these  faculties,  and  the  results  are  as 
o-rateful  as  they  are  inevitable.  In  these  lie  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  power.  The  demands  of  the  crea- 
tor are  founded  on  the  simplest  justice.  He  will  surely 
ask  nothing  at  our  hands,  which  it  is  not  comparatively 
easy  to  perform,  and  in  which  performance  is  not  only 
easy  but  delightful.  And  here  let  me  remark,  as  a 
truth  beyond  question,  but  one  as  little  valued  as  ac- 
knowledged among  men,  that  the  work  which  best 
accords  with  the  endowment  of  the  individual,  is  that 
only  which  yields  him  happiness  in  the  performance. 
You  may  pervert  the  genuine  nature  by  artifice.  You 
may  rear  the  tender  soul  of  the  boy  to  a  faith  in  Mam- 
mon only.  To  this  wretched  and  debasing  worship, 
he  may  devote  himself  with  constancy, — and  he  does ! 
He  may  realize  all  his  anticipated  successes.  He  may 
take  his  place  among  the  powerful  for  a  season,  and 
the  week-day  world  may  look  upon  him  with  envy, 
and  fancy  his  triumphs  no  less  grateful  than  they  are 
imposing.  But  if  he  has  suppressed  the  noble  appoint- 
ment— if  he  has  stifled  the  secret,  sacred  faculty — the 
genius  or  the  art,  which,  if  exercised,  might  have  con- 
ducted to  nobler,  though  less  worldly  successes,  be 
sure  that  such  a  man  pays  a  terrible  penalty  to  the 
nature  he  has  set  at  nought,  in  the  secret  disquiets  and 
discontents  which  make  his  soul  unfruitful  amidst  all 
his  treasures.  It  is  this  perversion  which  brings  so 
much  disappointment  to  social  hopes,  and  so  much  of 
the  blot  which  impairs  the  face  of  social  loveliness. 
From  this  source  spring  the  daily  repinings  of  a  tem- 
per that  no  successes  can  pacify — the   eccentricities 
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that  make  the  discontent  eager  to  dive  into  all  occupa- 
tions, to  his  equal  defeat  in  all — the  jealousies  that  vex 
the  amateur  who  forever  yearns  after  achievements 
that,  however  native  to  his  faculty,  are  foreign  to  the 
vocation  he  has  chosen — the  loathsome  vices  that  de- 
form the  unhappy  spirit,  whose  Genius,  even  in  the  wal- 
low, seems  forever  anxious  to  struggle  upward  from  its 
embrace,  attesting  the  wretched  misdirection  of  those 
talents,  which,  properly  obeying  the  indications  of  their 
dawn,  might  have  enabled  the  possessor  to  reach 
equally  the  heights  of  fame  and  human  enjoyment. 

These  dang-ers  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  hig-hest 
happiness  known  to  humanity  secured,  by  the  simple 
duty  of  obedience.  Let  the  enjoyment  spring  from 
the  employment,  as  it  will,  if  this  be  chosen  with 
regard  to  the  natural  allotment,  and  this  is  inevitable. 
The  work  which  is  conducted  con  amore  is  always  a 
work  of  triumph.  But  the  labor  of  love  can  be  that 
only  to  which  the  original  nature  of  the  man  inclines. 
What  is  that  nature?  The  faith  which  assures  us  of 
its  presence,  needs  nothing  farther  than  the  will  which 
prompts  due  compliance  with  its  laws.  The  great 
and  difficult  study  is  that  which  assigns  us  to  our 
tasks — which  teaches  us  in  what  our  capacity  consists. 
"What  is  the  task?"  is  th6  question.  "Give  us  the 
strength  to  do  it!"  should  be  the  prayer.  In  these 
offices,  lie  the  essential  elements  of  all  religion.  It 
matters  not  that  we  do  not  wholly  succeed  in  the  en- 
deavor. We  cannot  wholly  succeed.  It  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  God  that  the  ideal  of  man  shall  always 
transcend  his  capacity,  in  order  that  the  motive  for 
unremitted  struggle  should  never  cease.  It  is  appoint- 
ed that,  seeing  what  the  race  is  ordained  to  achieve,  the 
ambitious   individual,    generous    and    ardent,    forever 
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struggles  to  achieve  the  work  himself!  The  great 
duty  is  the  struggle.  The  eifort,  properly  maintained 
to  the  close  of  our  career,  is  the  performance.  We 
shall  fall,  and  the  goal  for  which  we  have  striven,  shall 
seem  to  us  remote  as  ever.  We  may  close  our  eyes  in 
this  despondency.  But  other  laborers  will  follow  in 
our  footsteps.  They  will  see  where  we  have  faltered, 
and  will  learn,  from  our  defeat,  to  escape  our  disaster. 
They  will  hurry  on  with  the  standard  which  we  have 
planted,  and  bear  it  forward,  until  they  falter  and  suc- 
cumb in  turn.  But  others  will  succeed  to  them.  The 
struggle  is  eternal,  like  our  hopes.  They  will  light 
their  torches  at  our  embers,  and  possibly  leave  some 
memorials,  where  we  have  perished,  which  shall  ac- 
knowledge their  indebtedness  to  us.  But  the  achieve- 
ment will  not  be  more  certainly  with  him  who  gains 
the  eminence,  than  with  him,  who,  nobly  striving,  has 
perished  midway  on  the  heights.  It  is  not  in  the  issue, 
but  in  the  progress,  that  we  conquer.  The  issue  is 
with  God !  It  is  not  that  we  gain  the  summit,  that  we 
are  crowned,  but  that  we  have  striven  manfully  towards 
the  general  consummation  of  things — all  things  hoping, 
nothing  doubting,  full  of  faith,  stern  in  will — in  accor- 
dance with  the  peculiar  talents,  and  the  strength,  which 
have  been  vouchsafed  us  from  above.  It  is  in  our 
exercise  and  self-development,  that  we  live, — here  and 
hereafter, — and  not  in  the  simple  issues  of  the  labor. 
Our  future  is  in  proportion  to  our  effort,  and  has  no 
reference  to  mere  results. 

The  great  difficulty  is  in  choosing  our  places  in  the 
race.  The  faith  in  our  own  endowments,  must  be 
founded  on  the  most  jealous  self-scrutiny.  We  must 
not  delude  ourselves  with  our  vanities.  Our  idols  of 
fancy  must  not  be  suffered  to  rise  between  us  and  oiftr 
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feebleness,  prompting  us  to  the  assumption  of  tasks 
which  are  beyond  our  capacities.     Our  admiration  of 
other  men  must  not  beguile  us  into  their  footsteps,  when 
the  true  nature  within  us,  properly  admitted  to  declare 
itself,  would  choose  another  path.     We  must  beware 
lest  the  pageant  of  the  Conqueror  makes  us  emulous 
of  a  career  which  has  not  been  assigned  us,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which,  betraying  our  incapacity,  we  shall  incur 
only  the  usual  penalties  of  shame.     This  caution  is  of 
the  very  last  importance  in  the  choice  of  one's  vocation. 
Half  of  the  miseries  of  life — more  than  half  of  its  ex- 
cesses and  absurdities — arise  from  the  adoption,  by  the 
young  beginner,  of  tasks  which  are  above  his  strength 
and  inconsistent  with   his  endowment.     Most  of  the 
dunces  upon  whom  mockery  hangs  her  bells,  are  so 
entirely  because  they  stand  in  false  positions,  pilloried 
rather  than  throned,  in  their  distinctions.     God  has  made 
no  dunces !     Each  is  fitted  for  a  work  in  which  he  may 
excel,  and  the  business  of  education  is  to   direct  each 
to  the  peculiar  tasks  which  may  conduct  to  excellence. 
The  study  upon  which  we  insist — a  study  involving 
equally  the  duty  of  the  guardian  and  the  pupil — is  that 
which  is  preliminary  to  the  choice  of  his  vocation.     It 
is  here,  usually,  th^t  the  great  error  of  a  life  is  made. 
It  is  something  of  an  impertinence,  indeed,  the  custom- 
ary phrase — the  choice  of  a  profession — as  if  one  had 
only  to  declare  a  preference,  and  so  become  a  lawyer ; 
— to  put  on  a  lugubrious  visage,  and  lo !  God's  special 
minister ; — to  emulate  the  expressive  nod  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  become  a  master  in  the  art  of  healing.     If 
the  individual  is  not  chosen  by  the  profession,  the  pro- 
fession will  be  chosen  in  vain  by  the  individual.     It  is 
vanity  or  sloth,  the  love   of  gain  or  the  antipathy  to 
labor,  that  prompts,  in  half  the  number  of  cases,  this 
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presumptuous  choice  of  avocation;  in  which,  the  person 
who  might  have  risen  worthily,  in  his  proper  place,  sinks 
himself  below  contempt  while  dishonoring  the  place  of 
another.  It  is  thus  that  we  find  the  lawyer,  who  is 
incapable  of  an  argument ; — the  physician,  who  neither 
saves  nor  keeps  a  patient; — the  divine,  with  neither 
voice,  nor  thought,  nor  eloquence,  nor  inspiration. 
Such  as  these,  who  are  unequal  to  the  labors  they  pro- 
fess, we  may  be  very  sure  were  never  called  of  God! 
He  summons  none  to  his  service,  without  endowing 
them  with  the  necessary  faculties.  They  have  obeyed 
no  original  endowment.  They  have  heard  no  call  more 
potent  than  their  own.  A  wretched  vanity,  or  an  equally 
wretched  passion  for  worldly  things,  at  the  least  possi- 
ble expense  of  energy  and  industry,  has  perverted  the 
judgment  which  might  have  discovered  a  talent  in 
the  blacksmith,  or  enabled  the  humble  potter  on  your 
"red  clay  hills  of  Georgia,"  to  emulate  the  finest  works 
in  clay  that  ever  issued  from  the  Genius  of  the  Etrus- 
can !  If  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  native  poet  to  frame 
these  hills  into  the  sweetest  fancies  of  lyric  verse,  it  is 
not  more  difficult  to  mould  them,  in  the  hands  of  a  na- 
tive potter,  into  other  forms  of  art,  doing  honor  to  the 
invention,  which  the  dignity  of  robes  professional  would 
never  have  suffered  to  make  a  sign. 

It  is  no  argument  against  our  assumption,  that,  by 
dint  of  study  and  diligence,  a  man,  not  endowed  for  it 
originally,  may  become  a  tolerable  divine,  or  lawyer  or 
physician, — this  qualified  degree  of  success  being  de- 
termined only  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  earns  his 
bread  by  his  vocation, — and,  through  the  courtesy  of 
society,  or  the  arts  which  most  professions  recognize 
and  teach,  escapes  absolute  exposure  as  a  pretender 
and  a  fool.     There  are  several  faculties  of  the  human 
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mind  which  belong  in  common  to  all  the  professions  ; 
and  a  fair  reasoning  capacity,  a  good  memory,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  industry,  will  enable  a  man  to  keep 
himself  in  tolerable  position  before  society,  though  no 
distinctions  wait  upon  his  toils.     But  it  is  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  individual  for  the  duty  which  alone  can 
justify  his  attempt  at  its  performance.     This  fitness  is 
not  onlj  in  proof  of  his  designation  for  it,  but  is  the 
best  guaranty  for  its  proper  execution.     It  is  to  discern 
and  develope  this  fitness,  that  we  appeal  to  education. 
Education,  as  the  word  implies,  has  no  other  object 
than  to  bring  forth,  into  becoming  activity,  the  true 
possessions  of  the  pupil.     For  this  object  we  summon 
all   the   ministries    of  art.     Art  has  no  other  object. 
Science  makes  other  objects  tributary  to  this  end,  and 
Religion  crowns  the  whole  with  a  tutelage,  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  instincts  of  the  man,  continues 
the  development  of  self,  in  its  gradual  transitions,  from 
time  into  eternity.     It  is  to  assist  us  in  this  work,  only, 
that  we  appeal  to  the  venerable  fathers  who  guide  our 
youthful  footsteps.     For  this  we  found  Colleges  and 
Lyceums,  and  entreat  the  lessons  of  wisdom.     It  is  not 
that  we  desire  to  adopt  the  thoughts,  or  submit  to  the 
experiences  of  other  men;  for  this  would  be  a  slavish 
sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  past,  utterly  fatal  to  pro- 
gress, and  working  complete  forfeiture  of  the  possess- 
ions of  the  future.      It  is  rather  that  their  thouo-hts 
should  provoke  our  own  into  activity.     It  is  not  that 
their  convictions,  in  art  and  philosophy,  shall  be  adopted 
implicitly  as  ours,  but  only  that  we  shall  use  them  as 
necessary  steps  and  supports,  until  we  grow  strong  to 
go  forth  in  original  discovery.     We  are  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  learning  what  the  ages  have  done.     We  are 
to  make  our  age  do  also.     It  is  not  enough  that  we 
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read  famous  histories, — we  must  make  our  histories 
famous.  We  must  seize  the  bright  torch  which  is 
offered  us  by  the  generation  passing,  and  bear  it  for- 
ward, newly  kindled  by  ourselves,  for  the  benefit  and 
blessing  of  that  future,  which  is  already  living  in  our 
loins.  We  belong  to  an  endless  succession  of  Conquer- 
ors, whose  march  is  continuous  to  imknown  regions, 
linked  together  by  invisible  but  inevitable  rounds  of 
time,  the  integrity  of  whose  circles  must  not  be  shaken 
by  our  default.  To  this  progress  in  the  race,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  is  essential.  The  indivi- 
dual speaks  for  the  race.  His  whole  life  is  a  training 
for  this  progress,  and  all  the  more  valuable  develop- 
ments in  his  career,  are  those  which  are  evolved  from 
his  own  nature.  What,  indeed,  are  all  our  conquests 
over  the  separate  realms  of  air  and  of  earth, — of  sea, 
and  cloud,  and  fire, — but  the  exhibitions  of  a  power,  in 
the  race,  which  makes  all  the  elements  tributary  to  the 
will  of  man.  The  earth  sleeps — a  barren  empire  of 
rock  and  forest, — in  a  grim  and  meaningless  repose. 
The  sea  pursues  its  profitless  voyaging  of  waters  to 
no  moral  purpose.  Stars  rise  and  sink — the  sun  con- 
tinues his  unwearied  march,  and  the  rains  descend  as 
they  accumulate  in  cloud; — but  these  declare  no  will 
or  purpose  of  their  own,  and  raise  no  monuments.  And 
so,  of  all  the  thousand  tribes,  that  crawl,  or  swim,  or  fly, 
in  their  several  pathways.  It  is  man,  alone,  who,  with 
an  individual  will  and  endowment,  evolves  from  these 
an  utterance,  that  speaks  the  rock  into  the  temple,  the 
waste  into  the  garden; — that  crowns  earth  with  edifices 
of  beauty — that  yokes  fire  and  ocean  to  his  car,  and 
sends  his  messages  of  love  and  power  on  the  wing  of 
the  seraphic  lightning.  Their  attributes  are  in  his 
jiature,  and  the  developement  of  this  nature,  not  only 
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gives  him  infinite  power  over  the  material  world,  but 
embodies  the  great  secret  of  his  own  immortality.  In 
due  degree  with  this  development  are  all  his  success- 
es and  all  his  securities.  How  small,  for  example,  is 
the  proportion  of  result,  which  the  mere  soil  would  ex- 
hibit to  the  planter,  unless  his  own  soul,  with  its  wing 
of  thought,  and  its  eye  of  search,  were  present  and  ac- 
tive, to  decree  that  it  should  be  fruitful.  It  is  the  soul 
rather  than  the  soil,  v/hich  the  man  must  cultivate ;  and 
in  the  activity  of  the  one,  by  which  the  passive  virtues 
of  the  other  are  coerced,  all  the  material  things  of  cre- 
ation are  brought  into  subjection,  and  made  useful  with 
their  abundance.  It  is  thus,  only,  by  the  due  revelation 
and  employment  of  his  own  strength,  that  man  achieves 
the  mastery  over  those  possessions  which  were  confid- 
ed to  his  care  upon  this  very  condition.  His  right  to 
sovereignty  depends  wholly  upon  this  revelation  of  self. 
We  may  illustrate  the  individual,  by  the  history  of  a 
national,  development.  Nations  are  born  and  perish 
from  the  face  of  day,  making  no  sign  of  superior  life, 
and  leaving  no  memorials.  Such,  in  our  own  hemis- 
phere, was  the  great  Apalachian  stock,  whose  lingering 
traces  still  darken  in  our  sunset.  Brave,  well  made 
and  graceful — with  features  which  cultivation  would 
have  subdued  to  beauty — with  a  genius,  which,  under 
other  destinies,  would  have  achieved  the  highest  reach 
of  manhood, — why  do  they  perish,  when  the  equal  voice 
of  Nature  and  Christianity,  implore  that  they  should 
live  ?  They  failed  to  acknowledge,  and  to  obey,  those 
uneiring  laws  of  nature,  which  alone  ensure  existence. 
Making  no  development  of  their  own  endowments, 
they  could  obtain  no  superiority  over  those  which  lay 
dormant  in  the  material  world  with  w^hich  they  came  in 
conflict.     Its  cold  they  could  not  combat,' — its  sterility 
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they  could  not  relieve, — its  secrets  they  could  not  ex- 
plore; and,  scarcely  superior  to  the  beast  which  they  pur- 
sued as  prey,  they  naturally  shared  his  fate  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mightier  hunter.  They  had  not  learned  those 
first  lessons  of  obedience  to  Authority,  which  inform  and 
strengthen  against  privation — which  compel  the  inner 
nature  to  unfold  itself,  and  which,  by  natural  gradations, 
pass  from  the  conquest  over  absolute  necessities  to  the 
glorious  triumphs  which  Art  finally  achieves,  in  behalf 
of  the  spiritual  and  godlike  nature  in  the  man.  They 
submitted  to  none  of  those  voluntary  burdens  which 
occasion  the  growth  of  the  muscle,  and  harden  the  gris- 
tle of  resolve  to  the  execution  of  a  deliberate  and 
sleepless  purpose.  They  acknowledged  none  of  those 
objects  of  the  superior  intellect,  in  the  prosecution,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  which,  the  moral  nature  grapples 
with  care  as  with  a  comrade,  and  delights  in  the  embrace 
of  labor.  The  African  is  another  like  history  of  non- 
performance, destined,  in  like  manner,  to  final  oblitera- 
tion, unless  rescued  from  incapacity  and  sloth  by  the 
coercive  vigor  of  some  conquering  race,  which  shall 
compel  him  to  the  work  of  self-development.  Such, 
too.  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Hebrews,  but  that 
the  Deity,  with  a  special  benevolence,  placed  them,  for 
a  period,  in  the  bonds  of  a  superior,  under  whose  rigor 
they  learned  obedience,  and  by  whose  instruction  their 
great  leaders  acquired  the  degree  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people.  What 
we  call  slavery,  indeed, — by  a  very  extreme  misappli- 
cation of  language — has,  in  most  countries,  under  God, 
been  made  the  favorite  means  by  which  refractory  tribes 
and  races  have  been  conducted  to  safety  and  civilization. 
Through  this  medium,  alone,  can  Mexico  be  rescued 
from  the  blight  and  tyranny  which  have  left  her  peo- 
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pie  unperforming-  and  worthless,  and  have  made  sterile 
and  wretched  the  loveliest  portions  of  the  earth.  This, — 
or  annihilation !  The  development  into  activity  and  use, 
of  all  the  moral  resources  of  a  nation,  must  precede  the 
development  of  its  physical  possessions.  The  former, 
duly  working  with  the  latter,  suggests  the  only  proper 
guaranty  for  its  civilization  and  virtue ! 

The  same  laws  which  make  a  nation  live,  are  those 
that  bring  strength  and  safety  to  the  individual.  Na- 
tions are  but  aggregates  of  individuals.  It  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  personal  character,  that  lays  the  great 
foundation  of  national  renown.  The  character  of  the 
one,  necessarily  declares  the  other.  The  individual  is 
the  father  of  the  race,  even  as  the  child  is  the  father 
of  the  man.  The  causes  which  make  a  nation  triumph, 
have  their  roots  in  the  successes  of  the  citizen.  If  we 
trace  these  causes  to  their  source,  we  shall  discover 
that  the  whole  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  superior 
usefulness  of  the  man  and  of  the  people, — and  in  his 
and  their  ready  adaptation  of  courage  and  capacity,  to 
the  various  exigencies  and  desires  of  life  and  society. 
Barbarous  nations  exhibit  no  such  usefulness.  Their 
whole  existence  is  one  of  an  intense  selfishness.  The 
exigencies  of  their  inferior  condition  compel  this  sel- 
fishness, which  must  continue  until  the  growth  of  the 
arts  provides  a  people  with  superfluities.  When  this 
point  is  attained,  the  sympathies  have  a  birth,  and  con- 
stitute the  cement  whrch  renders  society  stable  and 
assured,  in  a  position  that  leads  to  progress.  But  this 
usefulness  in  the  citizen,  from  which  the  great  result 
must  issue,  depends  wholly  upon  the  development  of 
individual  faculties.  How  should  one  be  useful  to  his 
neighbor  unless  by  the  exhibition  of  peculiar  resources? 
How  should  the  offices  of  usefulness  be  reciprocal,  un- 
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less  the  endowments  were  several  and  unlike?  Here 
then,  with  this  single  and  simple  conviction  present,  we 
begin  the  training  of  the  child  for  manhood.  In  this 
object,  our  developments  must  all  be  gradual;  and,  how 
easy  the  progress,  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught, 
if  we  attempt  nothing  farther,  as  we  go,  than  to  guage 
the  measure  of  the  boy's  performance,  step  by  step,  by 
the  simple  standards  of  utility.  About  this  word  utility 
we  need  not  trifle.  All  things  and  studies  are  useful, 
which  inform  the  intellect,  soften  and  subdue  the  heart, 
refine  the  tastes,  and  exercise  the  invention  of  the  man. 
And  how  shall  we  make  him  useful,  unless  by  the 
early  and  habitual  exercise  of  his  native  faculties?  To 
ascertain  these  faculties  suggests  a  duty  to  the  parent 
which  is  seldom  exercised.  The  child,  himself,  is  the 
first  proper  subject  for  study.  And  here  we  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  mother,  as  her  care  is  vital  in  his 
training.  She  must  be  tutored  to  rise  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  claims,  in  order  to  approximate  to  the 
just  knowledge  of  his  powers.  She  cannot  be  im- 
pressed too  quickly  with  the  awful  truth,  that  her 
child  is  an  immortal  creature,  destined  to  successive 
struggles  after  position,  for  successive  ages,  whose 
whole  chances  of  success,  in  the  conflict,  depend  entire- 
ly upon  his  training  in  her  hands.  He  is  not  a  doll, 
meant  for  dress  and  decoration,  to  please  her  vanities 
and  prompt  his  own — not  a  plaything  to  minister  to  her 
humors  or  the  humors  of  others,  at  the  expense  of  his 
character,  and  to  the  diseased  activity  of  his  passions. 
He  is  a  being  destined  for  performance  from  the  begin- 
ning— for  work  after  a  peculiar  fashion — whose  exer- 
cises, day  by  day,  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  contem- 
plate his  future  independent  achievements,in  compliance 
with  his  individual  characteristics.     To  make  him  use- 
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ful  in  the  beginning-,  in  the  humblest  employments,  is 
to  tutor  this  usefulness,  and  give  exercise  to  these 
characteristics.  His  lessons  must  be  adapted  to  Ms 
daily  strength  and  capacity.  That  which  he  can  do, 
in  his  infant  years,  in  works  of  utility,  for  himself 
and  others,  that  should  he  be  tasked  to  do  with  religi- 
ous regularity  and  strictness.  It  is  one  of  the  singular 
and  valuable  results  of  early  exercise  in  works  of 
usefulness,  that  they  inevitably  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  native  in  the  endowment.  It  is  also 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  design  of  nature,  that  chil- 
dren are  always  eagerly  solicitous  to  serve,  if  you  will 
employ  and  let  them.  The  idea  of  employment,  which 
suggests  to  the  emulous  spirit  of  the  boy  a  farther 
idea  of  manhood,  will,  very  soon,  if  he  be  not  unwisely 
overtasked,  divide,  with  play,  the  desires  of  his  heart. 
All  the  secret  lies,  at  this  infantile  period,  with  the 
mother.  Her  importance  to  the  education  of  her  young 
cannot  well  be  overrated.  Well  did  Madame  Campan 
say  to  Napoleon, — when  he  asked  for  a  system  by 
which  to  educate  the  children  of  the  realm, — "Sire, 
you  must  first  found  an  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
Mothers !"  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  show  why  the 
mother  is  more  responsible  than  the  father  at  this  im- 
mature period? — Shall  I  point  to  the  maternal  bosom  to 
which  the  child  makes  his  first  appeal,  and  show  how 
naturally  the  ear  inclines  to  that  voice  which  soothed 
its  infant  sorrows  with  the  sweetest  lullabies  of  love  1 
From  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  necessities  of  socie- 
ty, the  most  important  years  in  the  life  of  childhood — 
those  in  which  the  boy  receives  his  first  and  most  dura- 
ble impressions — are  confided  to  her  charge. — Happy 
the  child  for  whom  a  noble  mother  has  been  chosen! 
Happy  that  mother  who  can  be  made  to  understand  that 
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all  the  future  of  her  child  depends  upon  her  deep  sense  * 
of  what  it  should  be! — who  has  the  art  properly  to 
employ  the  restless  impulses  of  infancy  and  childhood; 
-^who  can  conceive  that  strength  and  manhood  grow 
from  pressure  and  restraint,  rather  than  indulgence, 
and  that  the  very  seeds  of  eminence  and  future  power, 
— sown  long  before  his  youthful  sinews  have  hardened 
into  manhood, — are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  his  being 
tutored  to  obey !  I  can  well  understand — nay  I  know 
— that  there  are  those  who  have  risen  to  strength  and 
amazing  stature  among  men,  to  whom  the  benign  influ- 
ences of  a  nobly-nursing  mother  have  been  denied. 
But,  in  such  cases,  Nature  has  done  her  oflice.  She 
has  not  wholly  abandoned  her  offspring.  Wanting  the 
mother,  the  boy  has  lacked  equally  that  feminine  fond- 
ness, which  might  have  destroyed  his  powers.  Suckled 
by  adversity,  he  has  gro^vn  strong  and  fearless  like  the 
famous  twins  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  to  whom  the  she-wolf 
proved  more  affectionate  than  man.  The  child,  thus 
suckled,  is  naturally  trained  for  the  struggle.  The 
great  lessons  which  bring  out  his  manhood,  are  those 
which  teach  him  to  wait  patiently  and  without  com- 
plaint ; — ^to  endure  firmly  and  without  despondency ; — 
to  bend  all  his  sinews  to  the  task,  when  comes  the 
struggle, — resolute  to  use  all  his  manhood  in  the  con- 
flict and  without  ever  thinking  of  reward.  Such  is  the 
man,  always,  whom  we  style  self-taught — self-teaching, 
in  other  words,  being  only  the  history  of  self-develop- 
ment without  the  usual  and  friendly  help  of  schools 
and  colleges.  If  he  has  suffered  the  neglect  of  these, 
he  has  also  escaped  their  perversions.  The  world's 
scorn  has  made  him  modest — his  necessities  have  stim- 
ulated his  industry — while  his  genius,  unperverted  by 
the  artifices  of  convention,  the  vanity  of  parents  and 
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his  own,  has  been  left  free  to  its  natural  tendencies. 
It  is  to  the  world's  indifference  that  the  self-tausfht  owe 
their  fortunes.  They  owe  less  really  to  self  than  to 
necessity.  That  she-wolf,  Adversity — the  stern  moth- 
er of  Truth — whom  the  worldling  never  solicits,  and 
whom  he  cannot  therefore  delude — suckles  her  pupils 
at  those  dugs,  the  natural  bitter  of  which  conveys,  at 
every  draught,  the  justest  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Their  wisdom  comes  from  experiences,  which  have  left 
scars  upon  the  heart,  by  which  they  remember  all  their 
lessons.  Toil  and  Care  have  been  their  habitual  com- 
panions, so  that  they  can  look,  without  blenching,  upon 
their  stern  and  meagre  aspects.  Their  principles  are 
ingrained  habits ;  and  what  is  habitual,  however  hard 
of  acquisition,  is  easy  of  retention.  They  have  learned 
to  work  habitually,  and  this  makes  work  as  necessary 
as  easy; — and  working  habitually,  according  to  one's 
natural  endowment,  makes  work  the  nearest  approach 
to  happiness,  of  which  humanity  is  ever  conscious. 
Alas !  how  constant  is  the  unwise  struggle  of  the  parent 
to  protect  her  child  from  this  seemingly  hard  necessity 
— this  necessity  which  strengthens  and  alone  can  make 
secure — this  necessity  which  warms  the  courage  and 
renders  confident  the  talent — which  makes  the  spirit 
cheerful  amid  privation,  and  unfolds  all  the  resources 
of  the  soul — a  necessity,  the  best  ally  of  our  human 
condition,  which  we  can  only  escape  by  embracing,  and 
conquer  utterly  by  taking  to  our  hearts. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  boy  to  have  left  the  care 
of  his  mother.  She  has  truly  and  tenderly  performed 
her  part.  He  has  been  tutored  to  obey.  He  has  been 
exercised  in  labors  of  usefulness — small  and  insignifi- 
cant, it  is  true,  but  which  are  not  the  less  important  in 
our  estimation,  regarded  as  exercises,  rather  than  as 
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performances.  The  future  development  of  his  nature 
must  now  be  confided  to  himself  He  has  emerored 
into  certain  communion  with  society  and  man ;  and  his 
progress,  under  a  proper  impulse,  is  as  grateful  to  him 
as  that  of  discovery  in  a  new  world  to  the  adven- 
turer seeking  El  Dorado.  His,  indeed, — if  he  has 
fairly  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  true  character  of  that 
progress  which  we  call  life — is  a  species  of  discovery 
quite  as  promising  and  exciting  as  that  of  the  ancient 
navigator.  The  new  empires  which  he  is  summoned 
to  survey,  lie  in  the  unknown  regions  of  his  own  young 
heart  and  unfathomed  intellect.  His  studies,  properly 
understood,  are  not  simply  to  crowd  his  memory  with 
the  barbarous  types  of  a  foreign  dialect  or  a  lumber- 
some  science,  but  are  so  many  maps  and  charts  which 
conduct  him  to  his  own  treasures  and  possessions. 
These  are  so  devised,  as  that  they  shall  develope  the 
latent  resources  of  his  own  mind  and  character.  It 
cannot  so  happen — such  is  the  thought  of  the  teacher — 
but  that  some  one  of  the  many  studies  of  the  pupil — 
his  ethics  or  philosophy,  his  history,  poetry  or  mathe- 
matics,— shall  influence, — as  the  mystic  wand  is  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  hidden  waters,  the  secret  springs 
of  excellence,  with  which  nature  has  supplied  him; 
and  these,  awakened  by  the  contact,  shall  be  made  to 
flow  forth  in  abundance  for  the  irrigation  of  that  other- 
wise sterile  region  where  they  slept.  Something,  of 
course,  he  has  to  learn — something  of  what  has-  been 
done  by  others — that  he  may  not  unprofitably  lose  time, 
in  his  ignorance,  by  exploring  anew  for  secrets  which 
are  already  in  possession  of  his  race.  But  the  chief 
import  of  his  studies  regards  their  effect  upon  his  own 
resources  of  thinking  and  structure,  and  not  of  memory ; 
and  when,  by  their  assistance,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
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determine,  for  himself,  in  what  his  particular  talent  lies, 
nothing  remains  for  his  performance,  but  to  rescue  it 
from  its  hiding  place,  as  one  plucks  the  diamond  from 
its  dusky  cavern,  cuts  it  into  becoming  form,  and  po- 
lishes it  to  purity  for  the  admiration  of  the  sunlight. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  life — of  every  life — and  the  great 
business  of  existence,  with  each,  is  to  seek  for  his 
possession,  whether  it  be  rock  or  diamond,  and  shape 
it  to  as  many  forms,  and  work  it  to  as  high  a  polish,  as 
are  consistent  with  its  susceptibilities  and  his  powers. 

Supposing  the  mine  to  be  of  the  rarest  wealth — sup- 
posing the  endowment  to  be  of  the  noblest  value — let 
us  follow  the  genuine  student  to  his  cell !  How  exqui- 
site, to  the  humane  and  philosophic  eye,  becomes  the 
study  of  his  secret  yearnings  and  pursuits!  Your 
lessons,  venerable  fathers! — your  care,  noble  mat- 
rons!— have  admirably  sufficed  to  awaken  him  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  possessions.  He  has  had 
glimpses  of  his  treasure,  which  lead  him,  not  only  to 
conceive  its  value,  but  to  make  him  resolute  in  its 
development!  His  own  nature  is  the  unknown  coun- 
try which  he  is  about  to  penetrate.  It  is  no  vulgar 
cupidity  which  prompts  the  anxiety  of  his  search. 
The  twofold  impulse  of  duty  and  delight — a  duty 
which  his  training  has  made  the  habitual  considera- 
tion, and  a  delight  which  is  due  to  elevated  aspirations 
and  the  purest  tastes — are  at  work  to  stimulate  his 
exertions.  He  has  just  beheld  enough  of  his  empire, 
to  suspect  its  qualities,  and  imagine — ^j^erhaps  exagge- 
rate— its  extent.  It  is  to  this  point,  chiefly,  that  the 
preparatory  training  of  the  schools  has  brought  the 
immature  intellect,  endowing  it  with  the  proper  indus- 
try, patience,  courage  and  intelligence,  to  enable  it  to 
advance,  alone,  in  its  work  of  discovery  and  conquest. 
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These  attained,  the  master  leaves  him  to  commune  in 
secret  with  himself.  His  moods  are  troubled  in  this 
communion.  The  world  fails  to  satisfy  his  want,  and 
his  discoveries  have  not  yet  sufficed  to  determine  his 
own  desires.  He  has  strength,  but  knows  not  how  to 
apply  it — a  hope  for  which  he  cannot  find  a  name — a 
passion  which  is  yet  without  an  object — an  ambition 
which  society  is  more  likely  to  mock  than  honor.  No 
wonder  that  he  should  seek  for  solitude;  his  whole 
nature,  like  that  of  Hamlet — who  is  in  some  measure 
a  study  of  this  very  order — 

"Sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Twilight  finds  him  lonely  in  his  groves, — not  lonely, 
for  there,  like  Numa,  he  too  has  met  with  his  Egeria. 
With  the  night,  he  retires  to  his  dim  and  dusky 
chamber.  It  may  be  a  cell,  as  damp  and  chilling 
as  it  is  dark ; — or  it  may  be  a  garret — bleak,  unfurnish- 
ed, through  the  decaying  shingles  of  which  the  wind 
whistles  with  a  melancholy  warning.  But,  if  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  student  be  true,  he  is  unconscious  of  the 
desolation  which  surrounds  him,  or  regards  it  only  with 
a  sterner  sense  of  that  necessity  which  is  born  of  the 
high  faith  in  his  individual  mission.  He  is  thus  sensible 
to  no  privations.  He  hears  the  hurried  tramp  of  youth- 
ful footsteps  on  the  pavement  without.  Merry  strains 
of  music,  from  the  neighboring  dwellings,  assail  his 
senses.  He  knows  that  the  young  have  met  together 
in  the  dance — that  joy  and  beauty  are  embracing — that 
Care  is  banished  from  the  side  of  the  revellers,  and  has 
come,  silent  and  sullen,  to  harbor  there  with  him.  But 
self-development  is  self-denial,  also.  It  is  nothing,  if 
not  that!  He  has  chosen  his  part.  He  must  abide  it! 
To  be  a  conqueror, — a  discoverer, — a  man, — he  must 
forego  the  love  of  pleasure ;  leaving  it  to  those,  only, 
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who  are  willing  to  be — nothing !  But  if  abandoned  by 
the  world  of  pleasure,  he  is  not  without  associates, 
whose  provocations  are  charged  with  more  electric  ex- 
citements. He  is — let  us  suppose — an  Artist.  God  has 
endowed  him  with  peculiar  powers.  Strange  inspira- 
tions have  come  to  him, — here,  in  the  depths  of  Georgia ! 
Unwonted  voices  have  aroused  him  beside  the  plough — 
in  the  cotton  field — even  while  the  thoughtless  negroes 
are  chaunting  their  simple  ditties  over  the  whitening 
harvest.  These  voices  and  associates  have  followed 
him  home  from  the  field ; — followed  him  to  his  homely 
chamber,  in  the  little  shed-room  of  the  log  house.  It  is 
in  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  that  the  soul  which 
he  has  chosen,  shall  gloriously  grow,  no  matter  how 
humble  its  human  habitation.  He  is  attended  by  won- 
drous shapes  and  aspects,  that  seem  like  instincts,  and 
exclude  all  other  society.  A  spiritual  visitant  has  shown 
him,  upon  the  walls,  at  midnight,  the  divine  forms  of 
an  ideal,  which  society  rarely  presents  to  its  admirers. 
This  daily  communion — these  nightly  visions — sink 
deep  into  his  soul!  They  fasten  themselves  upon  his 
memory — ^they  become  a  portion  of  his  very  nature. 
He  wonders  for  a  season  what  they  mean,  and  sad- 
dens under  the  commotion  which  they  occasion  in  his 
thoughts; — until  the  reiterated  aspects  grow  beneath 
his  own  unconscious  fingers,  as  he  strikes  the  chalk  or 
the  charcoal,  in  nervous  and  disordered  lines,  upon  the 
rude  walls  of  his  chamber.  Days  and  weeks  shall  have 
passed  in  vague  and  bewildering  musings, — until,  all  at 
once,  as  it  were  under  sudden  inspiration,  he  cries  aloud, 
in  the  language  of  the  modest  but  exulting  Italian — 
"  Ed  Anch  io  son''  Pittore .'"  He,  too,  is  a  Painter.  The 
wild  boy  of  the  American  forests,  with  no  guide  but  his 
secret  instincts,  has  found  out  his  strange  endowments ; 
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— with  no  model  but  that  within  his  own  soul,  has 
fashioned  his  fancy  into  a  divine  form, — and,  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  will  that  has  long  been  looking  for 
a  faith,  his  future  struggle  is  to  convince  the  world  of 
his  possessions,  by  their  just  and  rapid  development! 

Or,  it  may  be  that  the  student  is  a  Poet!  Dim  con- 
ceptions, confused,  vague  and  purposeless,  are  striving 
in  his  imagination.  He  feels  his  soul  uplifted  in  the 
exercise  of  emotions  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  utterance  of  society.  His  youthful  associ- 
ates— his  friends  and  parents — speak  to  him  of  no 
such  objects, — in  no  such  language.  The  subjects  of 
which  they  converse,  seem  far  inferior  to  those,  of  which 
the  secret  voice  has  whispered  him  in  the  solitude. 
What  is  this  voice? — what  is  its  purpose? — Why  is  it 
thus  foreign,  and  why  is  he  chosen,  from  the  rest,  to 
hearken  to  revelations  which  he  cannot  fathom  of 
himself,  and  which  no  other  has  yet  ventured  to  ex- 
pound? He  saddens  with  the  doubts  that  oppress 
him,  and  the  privations  which  they  bring.  He  goes 
apart  from  his  companions.  The  ordinary  pleasures 
of  the  young  delight  him  not.  He  broods  with  a  secret 
passion,  which  not  only  seems  without  a  rival,  but 
which  seems  equally  without  an  object.  As  yet,  he 
dreams  not  that  he  is  chosen  for  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion. He  has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  behold,  in 
bodily  creation,  that  Egeria, — that  Muse  of  Counsel, — 
whose  whispers  have  yet  stolen  deeply  into  his  soul. 
But  it  is  not  long,  thus  prepared  by  dissatisfaction  with 
the  outer  world,  ere  he  hears  a  voice  like  that  which 
awakened  Samuel  at  midnight.  Twice, — thrice — he 
hears  it,  and,  like  the  boy-prophet,  he  knows  not  that 
the  summons  comes  from  God!  Nor,  unless  with  the 
aid  of  that  secret,  sacred  faith,  which  is  born  of  the 
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endowment,  would  he  ever  be  made  to  feel  how  divine 
were  the  sources  of  that  summons.  He  declares  the 
call  to  those  around  him,  and  is  met  with  mockery  and 
unbelief  This  drives  him  into  yet  deeper  solitude.  It 
is  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  despair,  when  the  strug- 
gle goes  most  against  him,  that  the  angel  with  whom 
he  wrestles  reveals  to  him  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
The  gushing  inspiration  follows.  His  tongue  is  loosed, 
— and  he,  too,  is  numbered  among  the  Prophets !  He 
has  been  admitted  to  the  audience  of  other  prophets. 
The  mighty  chaunts  of  the  past  are  pealing,  with  full 
organ-utterance,  in  his  ears.  The  strains  of  the  great 
masters,  who  are  famous,  have  been  wedded  to  his  in- 
fant memories.  It  was  here,  at  the  knee  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  that  he  grew  familiar  with  the  mournful,  but 
heroic,  song  of  Ilium! — here,  that  he  first  beheld  the 
sublime  presence  of  the  blind  "  Old  Man  of  Scio's  rocky 
isle ;"  and  ventured,  in  his  boyish  admiration,  to  pluck 
the  hem  of  his  garments,  the  Magician,  by  whom  Dante 
was  conducted  safely  beneath  those  gloomy  portals 
over  which  ran  the  terrible  inscription.^  These,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  have  roused  his  emulation.  They 
have  helped,  as  they  were  designed,  in  the  suggestion 
of  his  own  powers.  Full  of  the  faith  that  is  now  within 
him,  his  will  addresses  all  of  his  energies,  in  compelling 
the  Muse  to  yield  him  favorable  response.  If  she  re- 
jects him  not  wholly,  it  is  probable  that  the  world  does. 
His  desires  are  met  with  fierce  hostility  by  all  around 
him.  Society  scorns  his  pretensions,  as  he  claims  to 
possess  a  power  which  is  not  common  among  men. 
His  friends,  heedful  only  of  such  necessities  as  belong 
to  the  narrowest  convention,  denounce  and  discourage 

*  "Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi,  che  'ntrate." — Dante  Inf.  C.  III. 
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a  pursuit,  which,  as  it  offends  the  common  self-esteem, 
is  rarely  found  to  receive  the  favor  of  the  world.  Men 
loathe  the  ambition  which  they  cannot  hope  to  emulate, 
and  the  feeble  minded  revolt  at  a  pursuit  which  grati- 
fies none  of  the  vanities  of  society.  They  can  all 
perceive  that  wealth  but  seldom  flows  from  such  un- 
selfish employments,  and,  assuming  the  love  of  gain  as 
the  legitimate  object  of  existence,  they  cannot  understand 
those  feelings  which  the  youthful  bard,  or  painter,  finds 
amply  compensative  for  all  his  privations.  They  sym- 
pathize with  none  of  his  emotions,  seldom  conceive  and 
always  scorn  his  objects !  And  what  are  those  objects? 
The  Beautiful ! — the  True  in  the  beautiful ! — the  embod- 
iment and  perfection  of  conceptions,  springing  from  an 
immortal  soul,  framed  after  an  immortal  original,  which 
belong  equally  to  the  sublime  and  the  eternal! — 
They  have  not  attained  to  that  moral  elevation  which 
enables  them  to  discern  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
beauty,  which  the  bounty  of  God  reveals  through  the 
hands  of  Genius.  They  know  not  that  the  beautiful, 
which  is  the  aim  of  art,  is  the  very  noblest  of  human 
passions,  deriving  its  laws  and  impulses  from  the  crea- 
tive energy  of  God  himself  His  works  unite,  as  well 
with  the  humblest  as  the  highest  of  his  creations,  the 
lovely  with  the  useful.  His  world  is  every  where  a 
perfect  world,  the  symmetrical  being  still  a  condition 
of  the  absolute.  Its  details  harmonize  all  the  elements 
of  attraction, — and  the  grand  and  the  terrible  are  still 
solaced  and  softened  by  the  graceful  and  the  sweet. 
The  feeblest  and  most  insignificant  among  his  insects 
floats  by  us  on  a  winglet  of  gold  in  an  atmosphere  of 
purple ;  and  the  profligate  wealth  of  its  garments,  need- 
ed only  for  a  day,  declare,  at  once,  with  the  lavish 
bounty,  the  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  in  that  master 
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artist,  to  whom  it  owes  all  its  attributes.  Thus  it  is, 
that  man  cherishes,  as  the  most  precious  of  his  gifts, 
his  instinct  of  the  Beautiful.  It  is  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance from  God.  It  is  thus,  chiefly,  that  he  is  made  in 
his  likeness ;  and  it  is  in  proof  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
ambition,  that  he  labors,  however  imperfectly,  to  fashion 
the  forms  of  his  genius,  after  the  models  of  his  sove- 
reign teacher.  Man  is  essentially  an  artist.  His  true 
nature  is  art.  He  is  crowned  with  invention,  and  de- 
lights in  its  exercise.  To  him  it  is  allotted  to  change 
the  material  forms  of  nature,  and  endow  them  with 
shapes  suitable  to  his  conceptions,  whether  of  adora- 
tion, of  triumph  or  of  grief  He,  too,  becomes  a  builder 
— a  creator! — the  only  one,  among  animals,  to  whom  it 
is  given,  the  discretion  and  the  faculty,  to  mould  the 
material  according  to  a  sentiment,  and  to  illustrate  his 
faith  in  embodiments  that  spring  equally  from  his  affec- 
tions and  his  genius! — and  all  this  in  a  becoming 
admiration  of  that  master  workman  from  whom  he 
equally  derives  his  models  and  his  gifts. 

It  is  in  proof  of  the  grovelling  spirit  which  degrades 
society,  that  the  worldling  feels  so  little  sympathy  with 
this  generous  ambition.  It  betrays  the  presence  of 
inferior  passions  in  the  community,  which  have  stifled 
the  more  exalted  tendencies  of  the  sentiments,  that  the 
labors  of  the  forest-born,  the  poet  or  the  painter,  are  met 
with  denial  and  dislike.  Vulgar  cupidity  demands  the 
money  value  of  such  pursuits ; — vulgar  gentility  asks  for 
the  social  establishment, — the  fine  dwelling  and  raiment 
that  it  provides, — the  horse  and  the  gig,  and  all  those 
sumptuous  indulgences  of  fashion,  which  accrue  from 
occupations  more  immediately  addressed  to  the  appe- 
tites or  the  physical  necessities  of  life.  Vulgar  envy 
decries,   vulgar  taste    derides,   and  vulgar  judgment 
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gravely  decrees  an  utility  in  the  tobacconist, — since 
he  appeals  to  vulgar  appetites — v^hich  it  denies  to  the 
poet  whose  appeal  is  to  the  Beautiful  and  Eternal  in 
the  Heavens!  Can  the  business  of  that  world  be 
wisely  administered,  where  such  terrible  perversion  of 
the  faculties  appear?  Can  those  hopes  of  immortality 
be  well  founded,  when  the  intellect  is  so  totally  inap- 
preciative  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  sensibilities,  of 
all  that  is  ennobling  in  the  tastes  and  sentiments? 

But,  be  the  fate  of  the  unbeliever  what  it  may,  let 
not  the  young  Devotee  despair.  When  the  scornful 
point  to  the  little  profits  of  his  pursuits,  his  answer  is 
easy  if  his  faith  be  strong.  Enough,  that  he  values 
but  slightly  those  gains  of  vanity  and  appetite  which 
the  animal  nature  esteems  so  highly.  Enough,  that  he 
ENJOYS  his  occupation — that  he  exults  in  his  emotions, 
which  are  at  once  natural  and  exciting — that  he  obeys 
the  destiny  before  him — achieves  the  task  which  has 
been  decreed  him,  and,  unfolding  the  principles  of  his 
individual  nature,  brings  his  native  endowment  to  its 
highest  perfection, — living  in  soul  and  sensibility,  in 
affections  and  utterances, — while  others  live  only  in 
the  flesh. — 

"  Serving  therewith  his  Maker  to  present. 
His  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide !" 

For  what  are  all  the  temporary  gains  of  earth — Earth 
itself  being  only  the  esplanade  before  the  temple — to 
him  whose  heart  is  set  upon  penetrating  its  Holy  of 
Holies  ?  Of  what  importance  the  privations  of  seventy 
years — scant  food,  poor  raiment  and  lowly  condition — 
to  him  who  has  been  able  to  realize  the  grand  concep- 
tion of  a  life  eternal,  glorious  in  a  progress  that  ceases 
never,  and  in  a  performance  that  passes  only  from  one 
triumph  to  another?     What  would  it  avail,  to  such  a 
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believer,  though  he  should  succeed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  worldling — gain  the  whole  world,  at  the  forfeit 
of  his  own  soul?  For  this,  in  truth,  is  the  terrible 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  him  who  shall  fold  his  noblest 
faculties  in  a  napkin,  and  seeking  only  to  excuse  his 
selfish  sacrifice  of  opportunity,  shall  reproach  his  God 
with  a  jealous  stewardship,  that  made  him  fear  to  peril 
his  inheritance.  The  soul  that  neglects,  or  refuses  to 
employ  itself  according  to,  its  endowment,  must  inevi- 
tably perish.  God  has  no  use  for  such  a  soul.  It  is 
not  one  that  can  be  relied  on,  whether  its  appointment 
be  to  speed  in  actual  conquest  over  land  and  sea,  or 
simply  to  stand  waiting,  but  anxious  for  employment, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Presence !  "  Outer  darkness," 
embodies,  with  strict  significance  of  phrase,  and  just 
but  terrible  judgment,  that  doom  of  eternal  death  which 
awaits  the  soul  which  has  suffered  its  true  faculties  to 
perish  from  non-user.  For,  why  were  these  faculties 
allotted? — What  did  their  allotment  imply  but  service, — 
and  why  was  time  but  a  preparatory  condition  to  eter- 
nity, unless  the  training  of  our  gifts,  here,  was  meant 
to  declare  their  exercise  hereafter?  To  drowse,  or 
sleep,  or  even  sing,  would  scarce  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
performing  soul  in  any  condition.  To  serve,  willingly, 
exultingly,  and  to  the  constant  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  newer  faculties  for  service,  is  the  only  enno- 
bling idea  which  we  can  form  of  the  future  conditions 
of  the  soul.  Alas!  that  so  many  should  peril  these 
conditions  of  pride  and  triumph,  for  such  base  and 
frivolous  enjoyments  as  beguile  us  here!  The  pleas- 
ures of  a  poor  conventional  arrangement  forever  shin- 
ing in  their  eyes,  which  their  feeble  appetites  may  not 
withstand; — the  morning  call — the  noon-day  feast — 
the  evening  coterie — the  small  rivalry  of  petty  tastes — 
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the  struggle  in  the  fashionable  square  for  the  most 
showy  establishment, — and  that  miserable  catalogue  of 
vanities,  begun  at  the  cradle  which  is  conlinuedto  the 
coffin,  making  the  feebleness  of  birth  and  infancy  a 
puling  show,  and  death  and  the  grave-clothes  a  sort  of 
triumphant  spectacle!  And  for  such  as  these,  what 
years  are  sacrificed,  what  gifts  squandered,  what  noble 
natures  wrecked  forever! 

These  things,  upon  which  the  poor  feeble  heart  of 
humanity  has  fixed  its  childish  longings,  require  money 
only, — and  money  thus,  through  the  nlost  silly  appetites? 
becomes  the  master  passion  of  mankind.  It  chains  the 
virtues — bends  the  moods — buys  the  affections — ^tames 
Ambition — subjugates  Love,  and  walks,  the  Universal 
Conqueror!  And  this,  the  habitual  teaching,  from  in- 
fancy to  age,  becomes  the  habitual  thought  in  every 
period,  the  integrity  of  which  no  philosophy  attempts  to 
disturb.  States  and  Statesmen  equally  expose  them- 
selves in  the  market  place,  under  this  guardian  princi- 
ple. Love  loses  no  caste  or  privilege  though  he  should 
declare  himself  the  fortune  hunter.  Beauty  is  thought 
to  have  done  well,  having  married  an  establishment. 
Virtue  reconciles  herself  to  the  embrace  of  Vice,  if  he 
will  but  diguise  himself  under  a  new  name — and  even 
Religion  accommodates  herself  to  these  human  stand- 
ards, while  the  Priest,  sworn  before  God,  as  the 
guardian  of  a  blind  and  benighted  flock,  is  found,  not 
unfrequently,  to  abandon  them  to  any  care,  under  a  pre- 
text of  enlarging  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  really, 
in  obedience  to  a  call  that  sounds  more  emphatically  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence !  It  is  this  universal  cor- 
ruption, more  than  any  thing  besides,  which  works 
acramst  the  natural  laws  of  intellect.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  parent  asks, — and  teaches  the  child  to  ask, — not 
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what  he  is  fit  for,  and  what  he  may  ennoble, — but  what 
will  secure  him  the  largest  measure  of  gain.  They 
cannot,  or  will  not,  conceive  of  that  Divine  Law,  which 
insists  only  on  the  foj'mer  essential ; — and  they  turn,  with 
loathing,  from  that  humble  working  before  God,  which 
acknowledges  his  dispensations  in  his  endowment. — 
The  sneer  is  habitual  against  the  unselfish,  as  if  self- 
sacrifice  were  folly  and  discredit;  and  the  wretched 
worldling,  decrying  the  supposed  unprofitable  service 
which  looks  chiefly  to  God  for  compensation,  succeeds, 
but  too  frequently,  in  vexing  into  weariness  the  student 
who  would  devote  himself  gladly  to  his  tasks.  Ex- 
hausted with  the  unremitted  warfare  of  his  neighbours, 
he  is  half  disposed  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  young 
bard  in  Lycidas : 

"  Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care, 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  Shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ! 
Were  it  not  better  done, — as  others  use — 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nseera's  hair  ?" 

Sweet  temptations ! — But  he  must  resist  them.  The 
worldling  must  not  be  admitted  to  this  triumph.  Let  the 
student  but  turn  away  from  the  beguiler  and  forego  the 
present  pleasure.  A  few  years  will  reconcile  the 
parties  in  all  worldly  respects, — and  then! — Then 
comes  his  triumph  who  has  had  the  courage  to  prose- 
cute the  higher  mission,  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  merely 
human  desires.  Hear  the  response  of  the  same  noble 
spirit  which  seemed  but  lately  to  lament  the  struggle — 
yielding  himself,  for  the  moment,  to  the  blandishment 
of  the  syren.  He  turns  from  Amaryllis  in  the  shade — 
he  breaks  from  the  golden  meshes  of  Nseera's  hair. 
The  voice  within  him  makes  a  last  appeal  to  fame : 
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"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise ; 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  !" 

But  this  fame  is  one  about  which  we  must  not  be  de- 
ceived. The  same  great  master  of  religious  song  de- 
fines the  proper  object  of  ambition: 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, — 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil, 

Set  off  to  the  world — nor  in  broad  rumor  lies ; — 

But  lives,  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; — 

As  he  pronounces,  lastly,  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame,  in  heaven,  expect  thy  meed." 

I  know  that  it  requires  the  most  perfect  manhood  to 
wait  for  this  reward — to  strengthen  the  ambition 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world — the  scorn  of 
society — the  charms  of  wealth — the  entreaties  of  af- 
fection. Yet  the  resolution  to  be  superior  to  these,  is 
as  needful  to  him  who  would  achieve  the  eminences  of 
art  and  intellect,  as  to  him  who  would  approve  himself 
a  Christian.  Indeed,  the  duties  of  the  two  are  very 
much  the  same,  since  he  cannot  be  a  Christian,  who 
fails  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  own  nature — who 
suffers  his  faculties  to  sleep  in  sloth,  and  stifles  his 
peculiar  endowment,  which  is  his  one  talent,  in  the 
folds  of  a  napkin!  To  find  out,  and  to  follow,  the 
paths  indicated  by  the  possessions  of  our  intellect,  is 
essential  to  our  religion.  We  pray,  otherwise,  in  vain. 
We  may  rise,  late  and  early,  to  our  devotions;  but 
unless  we  labor,  also,  in  our  several  vocations,  ours  is 
a  faith  without  works  or  will,  which  is  an  indignity  to 
Heaven.  The  law  of  labor  is  the  law  of  life.  It  is 
the  first  law  which  God  ever  delivered  to  the  fallen 
man,  and  I  can  no  more  conceive  of  the  mortal  finding 
favor  with  Heaven,  who  does  not  work  after  the  pecu- 
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liar  direction  of  his  faculties,  as  long  as  work  is  within 
their  compass,  than  I  can  imagine  his  fitness  for  Heaven, 
who  draws  the  weapon  openly  in  behalf  of  Satan  and 
his  angels.  That  butterfly  existence  which  dreams  and 
meditates  its  daily  pleasures  only,  is  not  properly  a 
soul  at  all.  It  passes,  with  its  little  day,  into  utter 
darkness,  and  having  failed  to  find  and  to  employ  its 
capacities,  according  to  the  decree,  in  one  condition,  it 
forfeits  all  claim  to  existence  in  another. 

Brothers, — there  are  two  paths  before  the  youthful 
student,  and  here  we  must  again  employ  the  significant 
illustrations  of  the  sacred  volume !  The  one  is  broad, 
open,  easy  of  access  and  full  of  temptations.  The 
sunshine  broods  over  it  with  an  ever  constant  delight. 
The  zephyr  of  balm  floats  persuadingly  through  its 
golden  atmosphere.  Its  walks  are  girdled  with  flow- 
ers, and  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  morning  and  evening,  in 
its  maternal  branches.  Gay  companions  are  flitting 
ever  through  its  luxuriant  avenues,  flinging  out  their 
white  arms  with  as  fond  a  suasion,  as  do  the  beguiling 
but  fatal  damsels  about  the  person  of  Robert  le  Diahle. 
The  sole  business  of  those  who  take  this  pathway  is 
temptation.  They  must  justify  the  lures  which  have 
won  themselves,  by  seducing  others  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  They  must  find  new  companions  upon 
whom  to  practice  the  delusions  which  no  longer  de- 
ceive themselves.  It  is  easy  to  penetrate  this  spacious 
empire.  The  doors  are  always  set  free  for  him  who 
would  enter — are  only  difficult  to  him  who  would  escape . 
It  needs  the  firmest  exercise  of  manhood  to  resist  the 
persuasions  that  sit  smiling  at  the  gateway.  It  needs 
the  faith  which  is  full  of  its  own  mission,  and  the  will 
which  can  alone  sustain  it,  to  strengthen  the  soul  of 

him  who  would  turn  into  the   other — the  narrow,  the 
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rugged  pathway, — which  stands  frowningly  opposite. 
Here  are  no  seductions  for  the  sense.  Here  flourish 
no  flowers  upon  which  the  winged  insect  may  fasten, 
and  which  may  persuade  bird  and  butterfly  to  soar  and 
sing.  Science  and  art  are  grave  in  their  aspects.  They 
sugar  none  of  their  philosophies.  They  tell  you  plainly 
that  their  conquest  implies  labor  and  self-sacrifice.  You 
must  scorn  delights — you  must  live  laborious  days. 
You  are  not  to  think  of  pleasure,  or  wealth,  or  even 
fame,  except  as  the  humblest  incidents  and  tributaries 
in  the  prosecution  of  duty.  This  duty  is  life,  and  life 
is  self-development.  You  must  live  in  the  soul,  as  well 
as  in  the  sinews ;  in  the  thought  as  surely  as  in  the 
flesh.  Life  is  an  ordeal  implying  conditions  which 
may  prepare  for  happiness,  but  which  was  certainly 
never  intended  to  be  happiness  itself  In  this  rugged 
realm  of  study  and  self-development,  pleasure  is  not 
promised  you.  Here,  money  is  not  the  object.  Time, 
on  the  contrary,  which  the  gay  citizens  who  take  the 
other  pathway  are  most  glad  to  waste,  is,  with  us,  the 
most  precious  of  all  human  possessions.  Of  other 
things — of  wealth  and  vassals — the  possessions  of  the 
man  may  be  without  limit,  beyond  his  utmost  desires, 
and  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase  and  expansion. 
But,  of  time,  he  must  needs  be  economical.  All  other 
treasures  are  valueless  and  must  be  abandoned  Mdth 
the  loss  of  this.  This  is  definite  in  its  limit,  but  seventy 
years  at  the  most,  showing  how  relative  its  value  to 
what  remains  beyond.  It  needs,  therefore,  not  only 
that  we  perform,  but  that  we  hasten  to  performance. 
"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest."  The 
faculties  which  are  allotted  us  here,  if  available  in  the 
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future,  are  only  so  in  consequence  of  their  immediate 
use  in  the  present  condition.  The  acquisitions  which 
we  make  now,  are  for  present  exigencies.  We  must 
learn  to  employ  them  now,  if  we  would  profit  hereaf- 
ter; for  the  grave  suffers  us  to  repair  none  of  our 
deficiencies.  The  call,  therefore,  upon  him  who  would 
work  according  to  his  gifts,  is  equally  imperative,  and 
without  worldly  encouragement.  No  wonder  that  the 
feeble  falter  and  turn  aside.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
manhood  only  that  closes  the  ear  with  wax  and  rejects 
the  charms  of  the  Syren,  charm  she  never  so  wisely. 
He  turns  to  the  pathway,  equally  dark  and  difficult, 
where  duty  commands  and  no  temptations  invite.  He 
is  superior  to  that  sneer  and  scoff"  of  the  worldling 
which  mocks  at  his  stubborn  virtues.  They  little  know 
how  compensative  is  the  voice  that  pleads  to  him  from 
his  own  soul; — the  voice  of  that  faith,  which,  assured 
of  its  possessions,  is  urged  into  utterance  by  a  will 
that  makes  equally  certain  their  achievement.  The 
barriers  once  passed — the  first  most  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging heights  overcome — and  the  pathway  and  the 
prospect  open  and  improve  before  the  fearless  disco- 
verer. The  very  hardihood  which  he  acquires  becomes 
a  pleasure.  The  toils  and  dangers  which  he  has  over- 
come, as  was  fabled  of  the  wild  beasts  which  guarded 
the  rough  passages  to  the  enchanted  groves  in  the  le- 
gend become  submissive  to  the  hand  which  has  subdued 
them,  and  gladly  accompany  their  new  master  in  his 
farther  conquests.  He  finds  that  all  is  not  void  and  bar- 
ren in  the  vocation  that  promised  him  so  little.  He  soon 
feels,  with  the  Poet,  and  acknowledges,  that  philosophy 
is  not  only  divine  but  enchanting: — 

"  Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute : — 
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And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns  !" 

In  rejecting-  the  more  obvious  persuasions  of  the 
world,  he  has  exchanged  them  for  a  nobler  form  of 
pleasure,  in  which  the  contemplations  of  the  soul,  and 
the  higher  aspirations  of  the  intellect,  find,  for  them- 
selves, wings  and  a  world  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  sense.  But  these  are  not  won  without  a  struggle. 
Virtue  itself  signifies  a  conquest,  and  all  conquest  im- 
plies strife.  We  have  spoken  of  the  faith  and  will 
which  we  hold  pre-requisite  to  every  conqueror,  whether 
high  or  humble, — we  must  repeat  our  injunction  as  to 
the  importance  of  time,  if  he  would  perfect  his  successes. 
It  is  with  time,  rather  than  with  place  or  position,  that  we 
have  to  deal.  This  is  the  true  field  of  our  probation  and 
we  must  make  the  most  of  it.  Our  capital  daily  escapes 
us.  If  we  look  around  and  loiter,  we  are  lost.  I  speak 
to  you,  now,  dear,  younger  brothers  in  the  paths  of 
progress,  who  aim  to  conquer  and  achieve — w^hose 
honorable  ambition  it  is  to  discover  what  are  your  en- 
dowments, and  to  give  them  due  development.  You 
are  here  for  this  purpose  only.  Money  is  not  your 
object.  If  it  were,  you  need  not  linger  here.  It  needs 
no  liberal  studies  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  He 
who  knows  the  least,  is  apt  to  acquire  the  most,  since 
there  are  no  infiuences  of  the  superior  nature  to  divert 
him  from  the  one  concern.  He  has  but  to  subdue  his 
charities,  stifle  his  affections,  grasp  eagerly  from  all, 
give  liberally  to  none,  and  Mammon  takes  him  to  his 
heart,  as  a  worshipper  who  merits  all  his  indulgence. 
But  you  are  here  in  preparation  and  training  for  man- 
hood— an  erect  stature  before  God  and  man; — high 
hopes,  generous  affections,  and  a  pure  ambition!  Set 
these  then  in  your  eye  before  all  things.     These  alone 
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are  things — the  rest  but  shadows  and  delusions.  You 
cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  its  tri- 
umphs also.  The  choice  is  before  you,  and  you  can 
never  be  too  prompt  in  your  decision.  You  cannot,  at 
once,  be  a  butterfly  and  a  man.  If  you  would  wear 
the  wings  of  an  angel,  you  must  not  be  won  by  the 
gaudy  garments  of  the  grub.  You  must  be  able,  at  all 
times,  to  tear  yourselves  away  from  the  syren  song  that 
would  beguile  you  into  forgetfulness ;  and,  above  all,  to 
contemn  that  insolent  sneer  of  the  worldling,  which  has 
driven  so  many  well  endowed  and  well  purposed,  but 
too  feeble  spirits,  into  sin.  To  say  "No!"  to  the 
Tempter,  when  he  points  out  to  you  the  treasures  of 
the  world  and  proflers  them  in  exchange  for  your  soul, 
is  to  baffle  him; — to  bid  him  behind  you  when  he 
mocks,  is  to  make  him  fly  with  howling  and  with  hisses. 
Courage  is  the  great  requisite,  and  this  is  the  creature  of 
faith  and  will !  Time  is  the  great  field  of  conflict,  and 
faith  and  will  are  certain  to  economize  it.  You  must 
be  late  and  early  to  your  tasks.  As  soon  as  you  have 
dismissed  one  labor  from  your  hands,  begin  another! 
Look  no  farther  after  the  work  already  finished,  unless 
by  way  of  perfecting  its  forms  and  models  in  the  next. 
Let  the  world  dispose  of  it  as  it  may, — it  should  no 
longer  be  a  care  of  yours.  It  is  so  much  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  of  which,  if  fit  and  wholesome,  some 
of  God's  winged  creatures  will  make  food  and  nutri- 
ment; and  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  while  they  feed,  by 
whose  hands  it  has  been  provided.  And  this  is  a  con- 
viction of  the  faith  that  works,  no  less  certain  than  its 
inspiration.  The  very  individuality  of  the  worker  dis- 
tinguishes the  labour  of  his  hands,  so  that  the  proper 
mark  of  proprietorship  is  always  put  upon  his  achieve- 
ments.    I  have  said  that  each  of  you  cannot  be  an 
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Alexander: — ^you  cannot,  all  of  you,  take  first  rank  in 
the  world's  eye,  to  the  admiration  of  posterity; — nor 
does  this  matter,  if  your  ambition  be  justly  regulated 
by  a  becoming  sense  of  what  has  been  God's  purpose 
in  your  creation.  This  purpose  is  manifest  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  your  endowment.  To  one  he  has  given  that 
eager  audacity. of  will  which  hurries  him  to  the  van  of 
battle.  To  another,  he  imparts  the  calm  contemplative 
nature  which  looks  deliberately  into  the  aspects  around 
him,  and  initiates,  in  the  moment  of  despair  and  diffi- 
culty, the  happiest  counsels  of  security  and  wisdom. 
To  one,  he  confides  powers  of  keenest  wit  and  ijivec- 
tive,  which  make  the  wrongdoer  to  tremble  and  crouch 
even  in  his  high  places; — to  another  he  yields  the 
inspiration  which  converts  ordinary  utterance  into  a 
song,  that  strengthens  and  warms  the  hearts  of  a  great 
people.  Some,  at  his  bidding,  speed,  never  resting, 
over  land  and  ocean ; — 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

But,  no  matter  how  placed,  or  where,  or  with  what  de- 
gree of  trust  and  power, — warmed  with  a  proper  faith, 
nerved  by  a  steadfast  will,  each  may  achieve  his  ap- 
propriate conquests.  Each  is  in  possession  of  a  faculty, 
peculiar  to  himself,  the  just  exercise  of  which  is  the 
true  achievement.  This  exercise  is  what  we  have 
styled  "Self-Development;"  and  the  modus  operandi,  in 
each  case,  is  determinable  by  its  possessor  only.  This, 
then,  my  brother,  is  the  first  great  subject  of  your  inqui- 
ry. For  this  you  take  counsel  of  the  Oracle.  For  this 
you  seize  upon  the  reluctant  Priestess,  with  the  iron 
will  of  a  master.  You  drag  her  to  the  tripod — ^you 
suffer  no  escape  from  your  purpose — you  suffer  no 
evasion  of  your  prayer.  You  believe  in  no  such  absur- 
dity as  inauspicious  days.     It  is  your  conviction,  as  it 
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was  that  of  Alexander,  that  the  present  is  always  the 
moment  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  when  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioner  is  urged  by  a  soul,  fully  conscious  of 
its  wants  and  fully  resolved  on  their  acquisition. — 
It  will  be  your  will  and  faith,  as  it  was  his,  which  shall 
force  the  Divine  Nature  into  speech;  and  thus  reso- 
lute, it  will  be  your  lot  to  hearken  with  becoming 
triumph,  as  the  mother  of  the  word,  echoing  back  the 
cherished  convictions  in  the  soul  of  the  seeker,  shall 
cry  aloud,  with  an  impulse  which  she  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  withstand — "My  son!  thou  art  irresistible!" 
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